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LIBRARY BOOKBINDING 



SPECinCATIONS FOR BINDING 
Prepared by F. J. Soldan, of the Peoria (111.) public library in 1883. 

1 

In pulling books apart care should be taken not to 
injure the backs. 

2 

Each book must be carefully collated, all single 
leaves and pictures securely pasted in, and all torn 
pages should be thoroughly repaired with onion paper. 

3 

Books from which either title-page, leaves or 
pictures are missing must not be bound, except by 
special instruction. 

4 

In pasting in leaves or pictures the paste should not 
be tipped on with the finger, but with the brush on the 
pasting board, and with a piece of waste paper over 
the leaf or picture the required distance from the edge 
to be pasted, so that the paste is deposited evenly in 
a straight line. 

5 

After the leaves and pictures have been pasted in, 
the books should be placed in the press for one night. 

6 

The books are to be sewed on linen tapes five-eighths 
of an inch wide, and there should be used for 12 mo. 
volumes at least two tapes, and if they are thicker 
than one-half inch, three tapes; for 8vo and larger 
volumes use four more tapes. 

Read before the Michigan Library Association, Oct. 11, 1902. 
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PAPERS ON BOOKBINDING 

7 

In cutting apart there should be left at least two 
and one-half inches of tape on each side of the book. 
The first and last sections and the waste papers should 
be overcast with muslin, and each section be sewed 
"all along" with the best Marshall thread. The begin- 
ning of the thread must be carefully secured, and as 
each thread is terminated it must be securely and 
neatly joined to another and the ends cut off. 

8 

The back of the book must not be cut off for whip- 
stitching, except when the book is worn too much to 
be sewed in the regular way, and in such case the 
consent of the librarian must be obtained. 

9 

Each section should be opened up to the back in 
order that all the leaves be caught in sewing. 

10 

Each volume should be provided with two waste 
papers. 

11 

Not more of the margin of the book should be 
trimmed off than the rough, dirty edge, leaving the 
book as large as possible. Books with narrow 
margins should be trimmed on top only, and if the top 
margin is too narrow it should not be trimmed at all. 

12 

In gluing, the glue should not be too thick, but very 
hot, and must be well rubbed in between the sections. 

13 

The backs should be rounded when the glue is cool, 
but before it is hard. 

14 

The boards are to be Davey's tar boards, and for 
12mo or 8vo volumes which are thinner than one inch 
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No. 25 should be used; for thicker or large volumes 
No. 20 or heavier. 

15 

The tapes must be passed through slits in the boards, 
cut the size of the tape from the inside to the outside, 
and securely glued down on both sides and well 
hammered. 

16 

The book should then be pressed with tins between 
boards and book. 

17 

The backs of the books should then be washed with 
thin paste and allowed to stand for a few minutes to 
permit the glue to soften, then rubbed off carefully 
and allowed to dry. 

18 

All books to have loose spring backs. 

19 

The lining should then be put on the back of books, 
one on and two off; or on larger volumes two on and 
two off. 

MOROCCX) BINDING 

20 

Books to have from four to five raised bands accord- 
ing to size. 

21 

Use for backs and corners genuine morocco of the 
color ordered; thin skins to be used for small work to 
avoid clumsiness and heavier skins for large books. 
The leather must be carefully pared round the edges 
so as to leave no raised joints when pasted down. 

22 
The sides must be covered with the best Gustav 
marble paper, which must be glued to the boards. 

[7] 
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23 

All books bound in this style to have silk headbands, 
comb marble waste paper, and sprinkled edges. The 
backs to be finished with extra deep gold, with lines 
on top and on each side of every band, small orna- 
ments in each field, and lettering according to instruc- 
tions. 

24 

In gilding, the leather is to be moistened with 
vinegar, then penciled with glaire, and when dry 
rubbed off with a piece of oiled cottonwool. 

CLOTH BINDING 

25 

The whole book to be covered with silk-grained 
diagonal English cloth fastened with glue. Plain 
waste papers, calico headbands, open spring back with- 
out raised bands, gilding or lettering. 

26 
When thoroughly dry, books must be pressed again. 

ROAN BINDING 

27 

On work and trimmings same as cloth work, except 
that the backs and comers are not to be covered with 
cloth, but with straight-grained roan, carefully pared 
down on the edges, and the sides with marble paper. 
There is to be no gilding on the back except author, 
title, and class number. 



BOOKBINDING 

Bookbinding has been defined as the fastening to- 
gether, in convenient and durable form, of the several 
parts of a book, in a solid, flexible manner — that is, 
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solidity of shape and flexibility of the back. The 
binder of blank books always has this in mind in 
building a book, and the neglect to do so by library 
binders is the cause of many of the defects in the 
binding you receive. 

The periodicals devoted to the interests of libraries 
contain many "points" on the binding of library books. 
These are all of value to one having in charge such 
work or making a study of the subject, but the applica< 
tion of many of them is not always attended with the 
satisfactory results intended by their author. This 
may be due to careless execution or misinterpretation 
of directions. 

It was with more than passing interest that I first 
read the specifications for binding prepared by F. J. 
Soldan, at one time librarian of the Peoria public 
library, and first published in the Library Journal for 
June, 1883; and as these contain more good points 
than any others coming to my notice, I thought an 
explanation of some of them, which to me seemed 
neglected, or to add materially to the durability of a 
binding, might be interesting. I have given you the 
rules in pamphlet form and will speak in regard to 

them. 

Beginning with No. 2. "All books to be carefully 
collated." Where a library does not employ an expert 
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for collating it is best, in most cases, to entrust the 
entire matter to the binder, as the removal of blank 
or paged advertising pages from periodicals before 
sending to bindery is a source of worry and delay to 
him. 

"All loose leaves and plates securely pasted in." All 
heavy plates should be hinged, and double plates 
mounted on guards at the fold. On heavy double 
plates and maps, the guard should be attached to both 
sides of the fold with cloth, which, in case the plate 
is broken at the fold, prevents either half from 
becoming detached. 

"All torn leaves thoroughly repaired." Many torn 
leaves may be mended by pasting the torn edges 
together and allowing to dry under slight pressure be- 
tween sheets of blotting or waxed paper. If the torn 
edges have become worn and it is necessary to put 
a paper over the tear, use "onion skin" and attach 
with paste or common starch. Do not under any 
circumstances use mucilage in a book to be rebound. 

No. 4. In tipping leaves in do not apply paste too 
far on margin of sheet ; one-eighth of an inch is ample. 

Nos 6 to 10. Sewing is the most important part of 
a durable binding. It may be done in several ways, 
each of which has advantages in particular cases. 
Sewing around the bands or "flexible" is the manner 
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in which fifteenth and sixteenth century books were 
sewn, and is the strongest for folded siheets. The 
thread encirles each band, or in case of thin sections 
or thin paper, alternate bands in such manner that 
the section is not subjected to as much strain in 
opening as in other forms of sewing. All dictionaries 
or heavy books in constant use are best sewn in this 
way and the difference in the durability of the binding 
will warrant the additional expense. 

By the usual method, cuts are made with a saw 
across the back of sections, large enough to hold a 
cord of suitable size for the book, and the thread, 
instead of encircling the cord passes outside of it, 
firmly imbedding it in the saw cut. When these cuts 
are too large for the cord, it allows the glue to 
penetrate to the interior of the volume. 

Whipstitching is the method employed when a book 
consists of single sheets or where the backs of sections 
have become too much worn to hold the thread in the 
usual manner. The sheets are straightened and glued 
on the back edge and when dry are sawed as in the 
previous case then separated into sections of suitable 
thickness. These sections are overcast along the back 
edge, around cords attached to the sewing bench, the 
stitches of each section, after the first, passing through 
the preceding section. It is not usual for the sewer 
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to keep these stitches in a straight line on the sheet, 
consequently when the section is opened the strain 
first conies on the stitch extending farthest into the 
margin and the leaves can not open evenly. 

This is superseded in some binderies by a method 
we employ for books of this class, and which I think 
may be used on many now thought from the condition 
of the backs unfit for further binding. The sections 
are glued and sawed as for whipstitching, but after 
separating are stitched along the back edge on a 
sewing machine, with a half-inch stitch, three-six- 
teenths of an inch fro edge, and these stitched sections 
are sewn in the manner of folded sheets. This I think 
is stronger, allows the book to open evenly, the strain 
on the stitches is uniform, and the book can be bound 
in better shape than one whipstitched in the usual 
manner. 

No subsequent operation can remedy some of the 
defects due directly to careless sewing. If the thread 
is drawn too tight at the kettlestitch the outside 
sections buckle and can not open evenly. If the 
kettlestitch is too far from the end of sections it 
allows the inside leaves to fold over up to the kettle- 
stitch and become broken and torn. 

All leather-bound books at least should have cloth 
joints, and these should not be put on in the usual 
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way, simply over the joint, but should extend around 
the back of and be sewn on with the outside section. 
It may be made at little expense for the additional 
strength it adds to the binding. Objection has been 
made to this form of joint, that the leaves between 
which it was attached break off at the edge of the 
cloth, but I think the fault is in extending the cloth too 
far over the section and using a heavier grade than is 
necessary. • 

No. 11. I believe in trimming books, but do not 
mean by this, cropping. There has been much said in 
the past to the discredit of innocent binders, about 
the evil of cropping books, but I see in Miss Marten's 
article on bookbinding in the June number of Library 
Journal, that she attributes it to lack of education, 
and not to a lack of conscience in the binder, as has 
been inferred. 

No. 13. The new school of English binders are 
putting great stress on the advisability of square 
hacks in binding. 

Mr. Cockerell, who is responsible for the latest 
text-book on the subject, advocates them for all classes 
o£ binding. On the other hand Mr. Zaehnsdorf states 
in his book that the "theory is altogether averse to 
practical binding. My own experience in their use 
has not shown any advantage over round. 
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No. 14. The Davey board is undoubtedly the best 
but may be used in numbers representing thinner 
boards than those here specified without imparing the 
durability of binding. 

No. 17. One point which I think is neglected by 
binders generally, is the cleaning off of the back, before 
lining up, when books are in boards. If when the 
books are in the press, the backs are coated with thin 
paste •and all superfluous glue removed, and the books 
allowed to dry in the press, I think it will aid more 
in the retention of a permanent shape in the volumes 
than any other one thing. Too much glue on the 
back of a book is a detriment. Books have been 
binding, the backs of which had been so thickly coated 
brought to the bindery less than six weeks from date of 
with glue, that the book had separated from the cover, 
the glue remaining with the cover and retaining the 
shape of the back, the sewing of the book being intact. 

No. 18. There is no question about the superiority 
of a tight back, where feasible. 

No. 19. A lining of super between headbands, 
before loose back is put on, is advisable, especially on 
heavy books. 

No. 23, A colored waste paper will wear as long 
and is less expensive than the marble paper. Gold 
lines and ornaments are of no value to a library 
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binding. The same expense put into the workmanship 
on the volume would be a better investment. 

No. 25. All cloth-bound books should be sewn on 
tapes, allowing more freedom of opening, doing away 
with the unsightly saw cuts, and I think are stronger. 

Many of the American cloths are better looking, just 
as durable and less expensive than the one here 
specified. 

I have here samples of binding that show that most 
any material of good quality will last as long as the 
average book if well bound. These are copies of what 
in our library are termed class books, which the library 
can not furnish in sufficient numbers for the use of 
special classes and are purchased by members of the 
class. They are in almost constant use of the hardest 
kind and have been bound over four years. Each 
cloth, sheep, cowhide, and morocco, exhibit nearly the 
same amount of wear. 

For a binding representing the greatest amount of 
vv-ear for the least expense to execute, I should 
recommend, sewing on tapes, cloth joints extending 
around back of and sewn on with outside sections, 
back lined with super or split leather extending over 
the back one inch; back lining and ends of tapes ex- 
tending into a board made by gluing two boards 
together, edge of board one fourth inch from back; 
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book covered with a suitable weight pf duck or with 
cloth of good quality, lettered with ink on duck or with 
gold on leather label. Sewing on tapes allows freedom 
of opening; by lining the back with leather extending 
into the boards with ends of tapes, the advantages of 
a tight back are obtained, as the board is attached 
both to the sewing and sections of the book, and 
you must all admit of the good wearing qualities of 
duck. 

Here ,is a book, the binding of which shows that 
some one of the employes of a library should have 
more than a superficial knowledge of bookbinding, 
where work is let out on contract, or you may receive 
such work as this, which was supposed to be bound 
according to the same specifications as this one, and 
you can all appreciate the difference. 

Why should not assistants in libraries be as inter- 
ested in obtaining practical knowledge of binding, 
as they are in other branches of library economy? 
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PRICES PAID FOR BINDING BY LIBRARIES 



In conversing with any interested library worker on 
the subject of binding, the question of first considera- 
tion is always price; and in very few cases does the 
question of the relation of durability and service to 
price enter into the conclusions. Note the advertising 
of library binders and you will observe that emphasis 
is placed on price. 

In deciding the advisability of establishing a bindery 
as a part of a library's equipment, the question of cost 
at which the binding can be done takes precedence 
over every other consideration. The question of 
service and utility does not influence the decision. 
How different from the point of view regarding any 
proposed improvements at the desk, in reading room, 
stacks, or in fact, any phase of the administration by 
which the service can be made more efficient. 

These impressions were brought to mind as I 
pondiered over the correspondence received from 
libraries all over the United States in regard to the 
rates paid for binding certain periodicals. The 
results of their compilations may be as interesting to 
your readers as they have been to me. 

When the bindery was established at the University 

Library Journal, May, 1915. 
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in 1895, the rate charged for all work, for the purpose 
of comparison of cost, was the same as that that the 
library had been paying the contractors in Ann Arbor 
and Chicago. These prices were in force until 1905 
when returns from fifty university and state libraries 
showed that they were far below the average, in most 
cases. 

The average of the prices paid by all in 1905 has 
been used since that time as a basis. 

To determine how far the advances in prices of 
labor and materials had affected these prices, in June 
1914, I sent cards to 159 libraries, for return with 
rates paid by them for binding certain periodicals of 
different sizes, suposed to be common to all libraries 
and bound in six styles. The list contained periodicals 
representing different problems to the binder. For 
instance. Century, Atlantic and- Outlook are practically 
the same size, but the Century is printed in thin 
sections, Atlantic in thick sections and the Outlook in 
single sheets. The six styles of binding were cloth, 
buckram, one-half buffings, one-half roan or cowhide, 
one-half persian and one-half morocco. The variation 
in the prices paid is astonishing when the relation of 
the librarian to sources of information is considered. 
They show a range of .30 to $2.12 on the same item, 
in one case, and .75 to $5.00 in another case. 

[181 
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For our use the prices were averaged in each style 
for each item, with the following result. In each case 
the number preceding the price indicates the number 
of libraries replying who bind in that style the 
periodical named: The second price listed under 
cloth, library buckram and one-half Turkey Morocco 
were the average in 1905, and have since been used 
as the basis for charges by our library. To help 
those who desire to compare these prices with those 
they are paying, we are attaching a copy of specifica- 
tions covering the different processes in our bindery. 

The replies show many inconsistencies. In one 
case "The binding was done by the state printer and 
cost the library nothing." In another the state printer 
was charging 1.24 for work for the library and .75 
for identically the same work for a department. One 
is paying the same price for cloth as for one-half 
Morocco for all books, and all sizes. 

From the increase in cost shown on that style, it 
is evident that binders are becoming aware of the 
little relative difference in the cost of cloth and leather 
bound books of the same class and workmanship. 
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SPECinCATIONS FDR BINDING PERIODICALS AT THE 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN LIBRARY 

COLLATE. Return books with shortages or defective 
numbers. 

STRIP. All but last number of volume and special 
covers. Exceptions : Library, Binding, Printing, 
and locally printed perodicals which are bound 
entire. 

PRESS. All books pressed twenty four hours before 
sewing. 

GUARDS. Heavy plates guarded or hinged with 
muslin. 

SEW. All books sewn one on, with Hayes thread of 
a size suitable for the thickness of the sections. 
First and last sections overcast. 
First and last sections and end-papers reinforced 
at fold with cloth extending one inch over outside, 
and sewn on through cloth. Cloth and Buckram 
bound books sewn on not less than four linen 
tapes, ^ in. wide for light books and ^ in. wide 
for heavy books. Morocco bound books sewn 
on not less than 4 — 5 ply hemp cords. 
Books of single sheets ; sections overcast and sewn 
as other books. 

TIPPING. Outside sections tipped and undue swell- 
ing knocked out before lining. 

TRIMMING. All books trimmed to sample. 

CLEANING BACKS. After rounding and backing, 
backs of all books are coated with thin paste and 
thoroughly cleaned of all glue before lining. 

[22] 
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LINING BACKS. Cloth and buckram bound books 
are lined with heavy canton fiannel full length of 
book and extending not less than one inch on 
each side of back. Morocco bound books, silk 
head bands, lined with cloth between head bands, 
loose back one on three off. Raised bands. 

BOARDS. Cloth bound; cases. 

Buckram bound; double boards with outside cloth 
joint tapes and canton lining pasted between. 
Morocco bound; laced on all cords. 

MATERIAL. Cloth— Holliston B & E grade, colors 
to match. 

Buckram — Holliston & Bancroft U. S. specifica- 
tions; colors to match. 

Morocco— Acid free Cape goat, colors to match. 
Board — Ingalls, best cloth board. 

LETTERING. All books lettered with deep gold, 
with Title, Volume, Series, Date, Library stamp, 
and any other lettering necessary to designate 
references or special contents. 
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BINDING FOR THE SMALL PRINTER 



Your president must have been very much pressed 
for material when he asked me to fill a place on the 
program, and the reason I consented to do so was not 
that the subject was one I felt competent to give you 
any new information about, but because I believe that 
any one who has the interests of the Federation in 
mind should do what he can for the benefit of all, 
and it may be that something I may say will give 
someone an idea of value to them. I realize that it 
is not always what one says that may be of real 
service to those he is addressing, but that something 
said may turn one's thoughts to the solution of 
problems. 

The subject assigned me, "Binding for the small 

printer" is not a small one by any means, for, if the 

small printer is so situated that the services of a 

binder are not convenient, he may be called upon to 

execute almost any problem in binding associated 

with printing. But will note only items of work that 

are possible with the equipment to be found in any 

printing office; viz: pamphlets, check books, etc. 
The first process in pamphlet binding is folding, and 

in the small shop it is necessarily by hand. This 

Michigan Prntiers' Federation, Grand Rapids. March 191 S. 
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PAPERS ON BOOKBINDING 

PAMPHLETS 

seems a simple operation, but the subsequent ap- 
pearance of the job depends to a great extent on the 
manner in which this is done. To illustrate: The 
usual motions of folding an eight page form are to 
place the sheets in such position that the lowest 
numbered page is next to the table and at the left 
hand comer farthest from the workman. Draw the 
right edge over to the left edge until they are even or 
in such position that the pages are exactly over each 
other, and while holding together with the left hand, 
with the folder press the middle of the sheet together 
by drawing the folder from the center to either edge. 
Then with the left hand, draw outer edge of the folded 
sheet over to the inner edge and holding together 
evenly at the head with the left hand, draw the folder 
from right to left along the middle. I intentionally 
extended one-half of this sheet in making the first fold 
that you might see the result that may occur if the 
first fold is made from the center in two motions. The 
sheet has a tendency to creep in the direction the 
folder is moved, first toward the outer then toward 
the inner edge, giving a slightly curved line to the 
fold. Consequently, when the second fold is made, 
the inner half of the sheet has been drawn away from 
the outside half, at the bottom. If this section is 

side-stitched, the four inside pages will not align with 
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the outside four. If it is saddled-stitched, it will 
undoubtedly wrinkle at the head in trimming. Apply 
this to a sixteen page form and the defective align- 
ment of the pages is doubled. 

I have obtained better results by teaching the 
operator to make the first fold in one motion from the 
inner toward the outer edge of the sheet. This leaves 
the right hand with folder in a position to slightly 
lift the outer edge to be more readily grasped with 
the left hand in the next movement, and the time of 
two motions has been saved. 

It is interesting to watch an expert piece worker 
with watch before her, timing the movements required 
to perform any new task, and note how all useless 
movements are eliminated. She never makes two 
movements where one will suffice, and ^adually 
arranges them in such order as to leave the hands 
at the end of each movement in best position, as far 
as time is concerned, to take up the next. Watch a 
beginner and note in how many ways you can improve 
on her movements. 

The imposition of a form may affect the time re- 
quired to fold' the sheet. This is especially true in 
the case of 12's and 24*s ; as it frequently happens that 
the imposition is such as to require the turning of 
the sheet over in folding, adding at least 2S% to the 

labor cost of folding, and saving nothing in imposition 
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or press work. In the case of 12's printed in an 
eiglit and four saddle-stitched, the labor cost of stitch- 
ing will be reduced if the eight is printed to insert in 
the four, enabling the operator to more easily find 
the center of the form. 

In inserting sheets, the heads should be placed 
toward the operator for the same reason. 

In gathering books of several sheets for side-stitch- 
ing, color the back of the last sheet, at the head, to 
indicate to the operator where to divde for stitching. 
It save much handling and joggling, over separating 
the pamphlets as they are gathered. 

I cannot understand why a printer will buy a 
stappling machine when for a few dollars additional 
a foot-power stitcher may be obtained that will enable 
him to double the output and save him from 20 to 
30 cents in cost of staples on each thousand pamphlets. 
Staples cost from twelve to twenty cents per thousand, 
according to quantity bought; while the wire for a 
thousand staples will cost but two or three cents. 
The operator is not required to stop to load the 
machine and can nearly double the output. 

In case it rs necessary to stitch pamphlets by hand, 

they can be pierced with an awl and stitched with 

soft, thread. Visit a bindery and learn to tie the 

thread as the binder does and much time and thread 

may be saved. The awl will pierce the paper more 
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easily if it is stuck into wax or soap occasionally. 

In case of very thick books, instead of stitching, 

the sheets may be fastened together by what is termed 

in the trade, "butchering." It is a system of fastening 

together sheets or files of papers when cheap binding 

is desired, and if properly done will answer. It is 

an easy way to bind large briefs that are too thick to 

be stitched on the machine. The leaves are 

straightened on the edge to be fastened and saw cuts 

made in pairs diagonally into the edge, about one and 

one-half or two inches apart, and one quarter of an 

inch or more in depth; the cuts converging towards 

each other. A cord or heavy thread is inserted in each 

pair and tied. Then the saw cuts are filled with glue ; 

which prevents the cord from slipping out when the 

sheets are opened. In the case of check books or files 

of papers, the end sheets should be reinforced with 
cloth before cuts are made, otherwise the outside sheets 

would easily break away or be cut by the thread. 

I have seen printers coat the back of pamphlets with 
padding compound before stitching, but this is not 
necessary. 

In covering, use paste as far as possible. There are 

cases where the material of the cover requires glue, 

but many printers do not possess the conveniences for 
keeping glue in proper condition, and paste is always 

available. Where a cover is to be hinged, it should 
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he scored on the press to lit before attaching. 

Do not apply the adhesive to the cover but to the 
back of the pamphlet. I visited a printing establish- 
ment on one occasion whose proprietor had been 
forced to do his own binding, and found the operator 
had folded the covers inside out and then carefully 
glued a narrow strip of the center of the cover to 
attach to the back of the pamphlet. The labor cost in 
this case was easily five times what it might have been. 
Experience will soon show how many may be coated 
at one time, this depending on the thickness, the 
nature of the cover stock and the weather. Place 
the number desired between boards and thoroughly 
cover the back with paste or glue, as the case may be. 
Place the covers before you, heads to the left, and 
place the book to be covered on the top, cover even 
with the front and head, and draw the cover over back 
tight enough to raise the back of the pamphlet slightly 
from the table. Hold in this position with the left 
hand and with the thumb and forefinger of the right 
hand press the cover onto the back of the pamphlet. 
Turn the covered pamphlet over and taking hold of the 
front cover, draw it tight enough to raise the back of 
the pamphlet from the table and rub down as on the 
back. As the operation is repeated on each pamphlet, 
lay it on those already done and when the lot pasted 
is finished, jog between smooth boards and with a 
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folder rub the covers firmly on the backs to press out 
superfluous paste and make covers adhere tightly to 
backs. Do not trim until dry. If the cover is in<. 
clined to spring away from the pamphlet when first 
drawn on, place a weight on top of each one as it is 
laid aside. 

Occasionally an extension cover is desired lined. 
In such a case cut the lining twice the size of the 
pamphlet and fold in center. Stitch the pamphlet and 
tip the folded edge over the stitches even with the back 
edge before trimming. After trimming, attach the 
cover as usual and when dry, paste or glue the edges 
only of the lining paper and press or put under 
weights. If the lining is pasted all over, it will cause 
the cover to warp or curl. 

CHECK BOOKS 

In binding check books, much time can be saved by 
using the gummed cloths and marble board, to be 
obtained from nearly all supply houses. The narrow 
widths of cloth are suitable for reinforcing the outside 
sheets, and it is not necessary to use end papers where 
marble board is used. Jog even and coat binding end 
with glue. Reinforce outside sheets (if gummed 
cloth is used put gummed surface outside) and stitch 
or butcher, as convenient. Dampen loose edge of 
narrow cloth used for reinforcing and attach marble 
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boards. Moisten cloth of suitable width and draw 
over back tight onto boards, creasing cloth at edge of 
boards and rubbing down smoothly on back and sides. 
Trim when dry. The Union Paper and Twine 
Company can supply you with such supplies as are 
used in these samples. 

NEWSPAPER f II«£S 

Newspaper files may be bound in the same manner. 
Place three or four plain leaves on each side; the 
outside one reinforced with a strip, of cloth. Jog 
evenly and glue the back. When dry, make saw cuts 
in pairs, converging toward each other, about two 
inches apart across the entire length of the back and 
insert cords oi" tie together and fill saw cuts with glue. 
When dry, trim and paste boards on each side far 
enough from the line of cords to prevent undue strain 
at the hinge. Cover the back with duck or heavy 
cloth which may be lettered before applying. The 
board sides may be covered with paper. 

The binder is classed, in many minds, as an indi- 
vidual of less intellect, or possibly I should say, that 
the craftsmanship of binding* is commonly supposed 
to require less intellectual capacity than the art of 
printing or other craft industries. This was forcibly 
illustrated to me on one occasion when a druggist 
friend applied for a position for a lad who was then 
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in his employ but whose services he wished to dispense 
with. He had made definite promises as to the con- 
tinuous services of the lad and felt compelled to obtain 
a permanent place for him. In his remarks as to the 
boy's capabilities, he said: "He does not know enough 
to ever become a druggist, but he will make a good 
binder." This opinion may be justified sometimes 
when we note the erratic prices in estimates and 
quotations. 

PRICES 

Ramally's price list has been used by many printers 
for years as a standard. The new additions from time 
to time has given conclusive reasons for the gradually 
advanced prices for the items of printing. In the 
last decade not a few printers have added binderies to 
their plants and having confidence in this price list 
have used it for binding prices. Investigation will 
show that the prices for binding in that list are in 
most cases the same in the later editions as they are 
in the first. 

There has been much discussion of late about the 
socalled Minneapolis prices for pamphlet binding. One 
particular item in the list, a 32 page 6^x9^ was 
priced at two dollars per thousand for trimming. 
Our time cards on a similar job we are doing regular- 
ly, show one hour for three thousand. 

Recently I noticed a thick pamphlet, five hundred 
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pages, fastened together in a peculiar way. It had 
evidently been stitched in halves on a stitcher, then 
the two halves had been stabbed and fastened' together 
with three pieces of wire. Apply your hour costs to 
binding done in this way and then put yourself in the 
place of the customer. 

Your nearest binder may not be the best one to 
patronize as there are binders who do work for the 
trade exclusively, in different lines, who will give you 
better results at prices that will enable you to compete 
with others at a profit. The local binder is not 
equipped to do work to compare with that done by the 
professional edition binder. Nor can he turn out 
work of the same class as the professional blank 
book and loose leaf binder. 

Recently an edition of 1500 copies of a cloth bound 
book was issued by one of the instructors of the Uni- 
versity and the binding sent to a nearby firm. Among 
the items billed was 500 covers @ 23 cents. A new 
edition has just been issued and the binding was sent 
to an edition binder, the item for covers reads 500 
covers @ 9 cents. 

A number of years ago I was associated with a 

bindery the principal work of which was pamphlets 

for the local printing offices. It may interest you to 

hear some of the notes made at that time about the 

quantity of work done by piece workers and prices 
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paid. The average hourly output was one thousand 

folds at ten cents ; two thousand inserted at five cents ; 

two thousand gathered at five cents; eleven hundred 

side-stitched at twelve and one-half cents, with 
helper; eleven hundred saddle-stitched wthout helper, 

although one monthly periodical or twenty-four pages 
in one form was saddle-stitched at the rate of seven- 
teen hundred wthout helper. Covering was paid for at 
thirty-five and fifty cents per thousand, according to 
thickness. 
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EIGHTEENTH CENTURY, ENGLISH 
BOOKBINDERS. 



When I consented to prepare a paper on the subject 
of the English Bookbinders of the eighteenth century, 
I did not realize how meager was the material on the 
subject in our library or the peculiar condition of the 
industry during that period. 

The history of binding is full of evidence that the 
influences which effect its development run in cycles: 
During a period of depression in the industry, work 
has usually resulted of a character that is annoying 
to booklovers of a sensitive nature in respect to the 
covering and decoration of their literary treasures. 
Owners have attempted to express their dislike of 
the specimens of work offered by trying to better it 
themselves or by calling in the services of friends who 
are capable of giving the desired assistance. Their 
work has in many cases equalled or excelled that of 
the professional binder. 

The effect of this condition has been a stimulated 
interest of collectors and the increased patronage 
given to some ambitious workman has enabled him to 
devote the required time that is necessary to obtain 
results superior to his contemporaries. 

Ann ArixM- Library Club, 1918. 
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The Story of the influence of Grolier in the binding 
industry is good evidence of this, for, although he 
was not a binder, the results of his efforts for its 
improvements are so great that he has left an impress 
on artistic binding that effects much of the work of 
the present day. 

The eighteenth century was one of the periods of 
depression in the industry. The preceeding century 
had witnessed the production of the most artistic work 
seen up to that time, if not to the present 

The slavish imitation of work of the artists of 
that period by incompetent successors of the eighteenth 
century had not resulted in better work except possibly 
in the matter of mechanical accuracy. 

The delicate lace like patterns of Le Gascon and 
his contemporaries of the French School gave place to 
the heavier patterns of Derome and Padeloup. 

English binders have always been followers of the 
French artists and not always with results entitled 
to merit, due no doubt to the difference between the 
practice of workmen in the two countries. 

English binders as well as the binders of all nations 
other than French execute all branches of the work in 
each shop, while the French practice is to have the 
gilding done by a class of workmen who have separate 
shops and do nothing but gilding for the trade. This 
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will account for the supremacy of the French in the 
decorative side of binding. 

The depression in the industry existed for the 
greater part of the eighteenth century. 

During the latter half of the century, however, there 
developed a character in England whose work was so 
unusual that his record has been handed down with 
more detail than that usually given to binders. 

Born in Windsor Forest in 1739, Roger Payne 
learned the rudiments of his trade under Mr. Pote, 
Bookbinder to Eton College, then removing to London 
he was employed by Thomas Osborn, bookseller in 
Holbom, the enterprising bibliopole who purchased the 
Harleian Library. Some disagreement arising between 
Osborn and Payne, the latter left his service and 
connected himself with Thomas Payne, bookseller, his 
namesake, but no relation, (although Mr. Davenport 
states that they were brothers,) who always afterward 
proved his real friend. By this gentleman, Payne was 
established in business in Leicester square, about 
1766-8, and the encouragement he received from 
wealthy and titled patrons seemed to promise a long 
career of usefullness and prosperity. Unfortunately 
these anticipations were not realized. He was habit- 
ually intemperate, and consequently improvident. He 
left Leicester square and, for a time, lived with and 
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worked for Mr. Mackinlay, but the work produced by 
him in the latter part of his life showed that by his 
constant dissipation he had lost much of his earlier 
ability. During the last years of his life his constant 
friend, Thomas Payne, allowed him a regular weekly 
sum for his maintenance, and at his death paid the 
expense of his funeral. He died in Duke's G>urt, 
St Martin's Lane, November 20, 1797, and was 
interred in the burying-ground at St. Martin in the 
Fields. Mr. Payne also paid the cost of engraving a 
plate showing the binder in his room at work, sur- 
rounded with books lying on the floor, his glue pot on 
the fire, and valuable volumes by the side of old shoes 
and bread and cheese on a shelf. 

Toward the latter part of his career Payne took 
Richard Wier into partnership, a person almost as 
eccentric and quite as intemperate as himself. But 
this arrangement, as might have been expected from 
the habits of the parties concerned, was not of long 
duration. They frequently quarreled, and their 
dissensions sometimes ended by Wier, who was a. 
strong and muscular man, giving his feebler partner a 
beating. 

Payne wrote a narrative of their squabbles, which 
he entitled "Memories of Our Civil Wars." Previous 
to his connections to Payne, Wier and his wife had 
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been employed at Toulouse in repairing the books in 
the library of Count Macarthy, in succession to 
Derome. Mrs. Wier was considered to be the best 
restorer of old books ever known, and could repair a 
defective leaf so admirably that, unless held up to 
the light, the renovation was indistinguishable. A 
portrait of her is given in Dibdin's *'Demcameron." 
The peculiar excellence of Payne's handiwork con- 
sisted in the strength and goodness of his sewing 
every leaf firmly stitched in the back, which was after- 
ward coated with russian leather; and the suitability 
of his binding and tooling to the subject-matter of the 
volume he was at work upon. His favorite colors 
were olive or red and he was fond of using purple 
paper for his inside linings. He took great pains with 
his work, which was thoroughly done, and his style 
of finishing was entirely his own. Many of the tools 
he used he himself made of iron, sometimes from want 
of money to purchase them from the tool-cutters, but 
often to carry out his original and varied designs. 
His borders were generally of a classical or geomet- 
rical character; he did not put much tooling on the 
sides, but the backs of his books were mostly full gilt. 
Soaie of the best specimens of his work, as French 
romances, he sprinkled with fleurs-de-lys, books on 
heraldry and chivalry he ornamented with helmets, 
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spurs, gauntleu^^ and poems he finished w.tH 

wreaths and goldei^lKr^- 

P ' ♦ >iVd successors of whom wc 
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have any record while not \ , -««,.;♦ as 
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The form of ornamentation of these books is ternipifcri 
"Harleian style." It is red morocco, broad tooled any 
center panels. 

Among other developments of this period was the 
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sawed in back, an element of speed. The general 
introduction of the "doublure" in artistic work. Two 
styles of this period other than that of Roger Payne 
were the Cambridge Calf, a form of sprinkled orna- 
mentation, and Jansenist, full morocco, with no orna- 
mentation or gilt except title. 
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BOOKBINDING FOR CONTINUATION SCHOOLS 



When searching reports for educational matters on 
bookbinding, one is confronted with the problem of 
deciding where the study of mud pies ends and the 
decorated paper envelope merges into the book. 

A perusal of the lesson plan of the Boston public 
schools and the epilogue of Miss Bean's, "Bookbinding 
for Beginners," gave me this impression. 

This may account for the opinion expressed by Mr. 
Eggers of the Chicago Normal School in his article 
on, "Bookbinding in the Schools," that "Industrial 
Education comprehends all use of the industries as 
instruments of Education." This also would account 
for his assertion that, "the great danger of Industrial 
Education in the public schools today is a confusion of 
aims ;" that the aim of Vocational Education is allied 
to the factory system while the essential spirit of 
Industrial Education is to make for character growth. 

I have found no record of the teaching of the 
subject in Continuation Schools. 

The Massachusetts State Board of Education Report 
for 1915 tabulates seventeen schools as teaching the 
subject but does not specify where. The Director of 
Vocational Education at Holyoke, states that he does 
not know of any place in the state where it is taught. 
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"Outlook" for August, 1906, has an account of the 
work in Haverhill, and I have a note of its being taught 
at Fitchburg, but have not obtained a plan of their 
work. 

Boston, however, has a well designed plan-book in 
which the subject is assigned to the fifth grade only. 
This plan-book states that although the work is 
designated as bookbinding, it logically follows card- 
board construction and contains models which are not 
books. 

The time allowed for the work is two ho.urs per 
week, but in case of the boys taking this course one 
half of this time must be devoted to clay modelling. 
Possibly this is a return to primitive methods and we 
may sometime have, in Boston, a revival of the clay 
tablet. 

The text book used entitled "Bookbinding for 
Beginners," has an afterword which naively says, "The 
border-line between educational handwork and tech- 
nical bookbinding has now been reached and it is not 
our purpose to cross it." 

In Chicago the interest or rather lack of interest, in 
the individual side of the subject is illustrated by the 
fact that five hours recitation are required for each 
hour of practice work in the course given in the 
Chicago Normal School. In Ypsilanti the work is 
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given along the lines laid out for the Boston Schools, 
but they have not arrived at the clay modelling stage. 

In Germany the instruction is given almost entirely 
in private schools and is designed to accomodate 
craftsmen who have not had opportunities to learn all 
branches of the trade or those who wish to specialize 
in some particular w^ork. Fees are charged by the 
month and pupils enter at any time and furnish their 
own work and pay for all materials used. It is a 
system of intensive training, such as our Army 
Mechanics are now experiencing in the Engineering 
Shops. 

In England the work has been taken up by Educa- 
tional Boards in Co-operation with the Unions. 

The work is given to apprenticeship workers, from 
five to seven P. M. two days a week, and to others 
from seven to nine-thirty P. M. four days a week. 

While each school has its own syllabus, they are all 
designed to enable the student to successfully pass the 
examinations of the City and Guilds of London Insti- 
tute, which seem to be the standard. In the Central 
School of Arts of the London County Council, the 
work is given as part of the course of the School of 
Book Production, which includes printing, engraving, 
etc. 

In Leeds, Leicester, Manchester and numerous other 
industrial cities it is given in the Municipal Schools. 
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The work is divided into two parts: written in- 
cluding drawing, and practice. 

The written work is all based on the work, including 
questions on the history of the craft and its style 
development by periods, and must call for some outside 
reading; descriptions of processes and problems in 
estimating, cost accounting and letter writing in 
connection with orders and contracts. 

Practical work of all kinds is executed, and in the 
examinations, the pupils are given portions of the 
work indescriminately and are graded according to 
the results attained. Certificates are given to those 
who pass satisfactory grades. 

The instructors are workmen and must be endorsed 
by the Union before being allowed to teach. The 
schools are fitted with all necessary equipment for the 
work. 

The schools furnish certain practice work and 
materials but pupils are allowed to furnish their own 
work and pay for the material used. 

Examinations are given twice a year, but pupils 
who successfully pass one grade are not allowed to 
take an examination for the second grade the same 
year but may compete in exhibitions for honors. 

While the syllabus does not give any definite course 
of related technical subjects, a review of the examina- 
tion questions give a general idea of their scope. 
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In answering such a question as, What is meant by 

Grolicr style; Cottage style; Persian; Gothic, their 

historical significance is apparent and must call for 

some reading. In the question, "a customer asks for 
a design for the tooling for a morocco cover for a 

14th century mss," the pupil must show his ability to 

draw in addition to the historical relation. 

While the question, "A customer sends a collection 
of one hundred Autographs of different sizes and 
shapes, which are to be arranged chronologically and 
bound in one volume. They vary in size and an esti- 
mate of the cost is desired" is not only of historical 
interest but demands planning of a higher order. 

Replying to letters of inquiry for estimates or 
contracts gives the necessary practice in English and 
the work in Arithmetic can be judged by the following 
questions. 

"You are to bind two hundred and fifty volumes of 
two hundred and fifty pages, octavo in one-half calf, 
marbled paper sides, gilt edges. Give an estimate 
for the work and material, showing details of how you 
obtain your results and the amount allowed for shop 
expenses and profit." 

"You are to make one hundred covers for a half 

yearly volume of Punch. Write an order on the 

storekeeper for the necessary stock." 

While the following calls for some knowledge of 
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Elementary Chemistry. "You are to decorate the edges 
of fifty octavo volumes. State how you would prepare 
the colour and the amount necessary." 

By the addition of Civics and Shop Hygiene, I 
would consider this plan' feasible for the work of 
Continuation Schools, as embracing all these elements 
of Education advocated in the curriculum for schooh 
of this clafi», covering History, English, Mathe^ 
matics. Drawing, Elementary Chemistry and the 
trained hand. 
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BOOKBINDING ECONOMY 



Economy must be based on knowledge of conditions. 

There seems to have been a very slow compre- 
hension on the part of librarians and others to the 
fact, that, during the war, library binding prices did 
not soar in comparison with the prices of general 
commodities, but are now reaching a level commensu- 
rate with the present cost of materials and increased 
wages. 

This was brought to my attention recently by the 
following incident: 

One of our faculty members asked me if he could 
have a book bound at the library and, when told it 
would not be possible at present, he asked where he 
could have it bound. I referred him to a local firm 
and he said, "They are robbers." "Do you know that 
they asked me $2.75 to bind it?" I asked how much 
he had previously paid and he replied $1.25. When 
asked when this was paid he said in 1914. 

From this information I made a chart showing the 

comparison of prices paid by the University in 1914 

and in January, 1921. It is a striking illustration of 

conditions at present when compared with past ideas 

of values. It shows that we paid in 1914 for book 

cloth 12J4 cents, in 1921 55 cents; for linen thread. 

Paper read at the Schoolmaster's Club. 1921. 
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$.95 and $5.35; for cotton thread, $1.25 and $5.08; for 
gold, $6.75 and $12.75; for super, $1.00 and $2.50; for 
cotton cloth $.07 and $.22; for library buckram, $.25 
and $.85; for title leather, $.90 and $4.00; for mens 
wages, $12-15 and $38.00; for paper $.11 and $.19; 
for glue brushes, $.70 and $1.90; for girls wages, $5 - 
6 and $14-20; for morocco, $26.00 and $65.00; for 
duck, $.22 and $.70; for binders board, $38.00 and 
$140.00; for glue, $.13 and $.3554; and for cotton 
flannel, $.10 and $.31. You may wonder why glue 
brushes are included in this list, but they have become 
a serious item of expense. Brushes bought for $.70 
would wear for certain work six months but those 
bought for $1.70 for the same work are worn out in 
three weeks. This is due to the lack of Russian 
bristles. 

The average increase for all items is 138%, which 
added to the 1914 price of $1.25, would make the 
present price of binding the above mentioned volume 
$2.87j4. Notwithstanding this the binder is termed 
a "robber." 

Mat)y who are in positions of management seem 
to have the idea that low disbursement means saving. 
Low disbursments to them means naturally low prices. 
If John Smith, a bookbinder, will bind a volume of 
Harper's Monthly for five cents less than Sam Brown 
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will bind it, certainly five cents has been saved to the 
librarian employing John Smith's services. 

But should no consideration be given to the relative 
value of the work of John Smith and Sam Brown? 
Sam Brown may include many unnoted items in his 
work that will eventually mean much more to the 
wearing qualities of the binding than are represented 
by the difference apparently saved. The difference 
can be easily expended on any one of several items 
seldom noted except when accident or discussion calls 
especial attention to them. Books bound in cowhide, 
and in constant use will wear almost as long as 
morocco, but in buffings will not wear as long as good 
cloth. Cowhide and buffing have the same general 
appearance, but the difference in cost to the binder is 
200%. There is as great a variation in the price of 
morocco and its substitutes. In sewing a saving of 
10 cents per volume could be made by the binder, and 
would not be discerned by the ordinary layman. In 
lining, the back of the book especially, an expenditure 
of 10 cents per volume could be made that would be 
advisable from the economic standpoint, but that 
would not be noticed in the bound book. 

How easily John Smith could make up the dif- 
ference in price on any one of these items! 

One definition of economy is given as "thrifty 
administration." 
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In bookbinding the first consideration under this 
interpretation should be the serious study of the 
wearing qualities of materials used, under local con- 
ditions. 

Books used constantly in some communities have 
little use in other communities, and could, therefore, be 
bound in a less expensive material. The experience 
of others, except where conditions are similar, should 
count for little in making decision in these cases. 
They should, as far as possible, be solved by a study 
of local cases. 

Under "thrifty administration" an examination 
would be made to find a noticeable difference in the 
lining or sewing of books, or to any other detail 
that experience has shown to be advisable. This is 
not easily done except by a visit to the bindery to 
observe work in progress. Comparison of the general 
appearance of the work will in many cases prove a 
true index. 

Have you ever given attention to the manner in 
which books are handled by attendants? 

Note the way they are placed on trucks; the way 
they are handled in discharging at the desk; the way 
they are crowded on the shelves or, on the other 
hand, the way thy are allowed to fall over. More 
damage can result from these than from the regular 
wear in circulation. 
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Have you knowledge of what you are to get for 
the dollar you pay for binding? 

A little price list handed me by Mr. Koch a few 
}'cars ago will emphasize the necessity of a full under- 
standing of what is included in the work represented 
by any price quoted by binders. 

This card announced in large type that the sub- 
scribers would bind Century in one-half morocco for 
70 cents per volume. At the time we are charging 
$1.10 for Century and I suppose that the inference 
was' that the bindery were "robbers." However, in 
fine six point type the subscribers announced that 
there was an additional charge of ten cents per volume 
for the title, ten cents per volume extra for corners, 
ten cents per volume extra for raised bands, ten cents 
per volume extra for library stamp, ten cents per 
volume extra to match sample, ten cents per volume 
extra to match colors, five cents per volume extra for 
creasing, a total of 65 cents extra to match our set. 

Have you knowledge of what your Manual Training 
Department could do for you in repair work? 

Many of the problems of repairing could, and should 
be solved by utilization of the facilities of the Man^ial 
Training Department in our Schools. There is no 
part of this work that can not be performed by pupils 
in the m-ades if mthe spirit of cooperation exists. 
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Each book is a problem, and the children will soon 
become interested in their solution. I have tested 
this out with children at the hospital, and, in some 
cases, the results were far-reaching. 

Have you knowledge of how to more than double 
the life of the original binding? 

In my judgment no single change in the treatment 
of library books has proved to be as economical as the 
practice of reinforcing, when properly done. 

This practice has resulted in bringing about no little 
improvement in the character of publisher's binding, 
by calling to their attention the flimsy manner in 
which they were allowing their books to be issued. 
Nearly all recent publications, you will note, are very 
much improved in the fit of the covers, and in the 
attention given to the thorough pasting of the joints 
in casing. 

The term reinforcing does not truly indicate the 
same work in all binderies. In some it means simply 
the addition of a strip of cloth to the end papers. 

In the University Bindery books in which the sewing 
is not broken and whose covers will wear apparently 
for a period that will make the operation of value 
economically, are given this treatment. 

The book is removed by turning the front and back 
covers back and grasping both firmly in one hand and 
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taking hold of the book with the other and pulling 
them apart. Usually the back lining will separate 
from the book. The book is adjusted as nearly as 

possible to its original form between two boards and 
the back of the sections washed with thin paste and 
rubbed smooth with a folder to thoroughly remove all 
of the old glue. In rubbing off the glue that is 
softened by the paste more or less of the mixture is 
rubbed into any breaks in the paper and between the 
sections and mats the whole back of the book together. 
When dry, waste leaves, along the edge of which a 
narrow strip of muslin has been pasted, are whip- 
stitched to each side of the book alng the back, the 
stitched to each side of the book along the back, the 
and the needles penetrating three or four sections. 
The holes may be piercd with a line awl. The end 
papers are pasted to this sheet care being taken to 
make the joints straight and full. The back of the 
book is coated with thin hot glue, and a piece ot 
can'on Hannel drawn over the back, felt side to the 
book, and extending the length of the book and about 
thrtc-fourths inch over each side. When this back 
lining is dry, the ends together with the end sheets are 
trimmed even with the book, the end papers pasted, 
and the book inserted in the cover and allowed to dry 

ks of fiction are on the shelves of this 
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library that have been given this treatment by students 
in the Library Methods Course of the Summer Session, 
and have been in circulation as long as ten years. 

When carefully treated this way, experience has 
shown that in most cases the book will outwear the 
original binding and nothing has been done to the 
book that will interfere with its subsequent rebinding 
if it is found necessary. All of the operations can be 
executed in the Library qx Manual Training Depart- 
ment with an awl, needle, scissors, and paste brush. 

In summing up bookbinding economy allow me to 
suggest the following for your consideration: 

FIRST 

A united effort to induce publishers to plan all 
books with relation to the problems of binding from 
the librarian's experience. 

SECOND 

The prompt repairing of books, in the library, at the 
earliest evidences of need by some one who is 
interested in the work for the work's sake. 

THIRD 

The employment of a binder of integrity who, what- 
ever he may charge, will give you his best for the 
money expended. The evidence of this must be 
obtained by personal examination of work in process. 

Finally, a close study of the local conditions that 
tend to cause unusual wear and abuse of your books. 
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Abbreviation. 


Full Title 


Adam. 


Practical Bookbinding. 
Paul Adam. 


Amett. 


The Art of Bookbinding. 
John A. Arnett. 


Butler. 


The Story of Paper Making. 
J. W. Butler Paper Co. 


Mend. & Repa 


ir. Mending and Repair of Books. 
Margaret W. Brown. 


Cockerell. 

"Artistic 


Bookbinding & Care of Books. 
Crafts" Series of Technical Handbooks. 
Douglas Cockerell 


Crane. 


Bookbinding for Amateurs. 
W. J. Crane. 


Dana. 


J. C. Dana. 


Coutts & Stephen. Manual of Library Bin<«ng. 
Coutts & Stephen 


Chivers. 


The Paper of Lending Library Books. 
J. C Chivers. 


Hasluck. 


Bookbinding. 
Paul N. Hasluck. 


McNamee. 


Essentials of Good Binding. 

John H. H. McNamee. 


Nicholson. 


Manual of the Art of Bk. Bndg. 

Jas. B. Nicholson. 


Pearce. 


W. B. Pearce. 


Stephen. 


Commercial Bookbinding. 
Geo. A. Stephen. 




Art of Bookbinding. 
Jos. W. Zaehnsdorf. 
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Cockerell 147-151 
Coutts & Stephen 11 
Crane 114-116 


Dana 
Nicholson 
Pearce 
Zaehnsdorf 


25,89 

137-141 

80-84 

79-82 


(a) Original 








Zaehnsdorf 


80 






(b) Worked 








Adam 

Cockerell 

Crane 


82-84 
147-150 
114-115 


Nicholson 

Pearce 

Zaehnsdorf 


138-140 
80-84 
79-81 
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PAPERS ON 


BOOKBINDING 




(c) Woven 








Adam 


81-82 






(d) Cloth 








Adam 
Cockerell 


81 
151 


Zaehnsdorf 


81 




XXV. 


LINING 




Adam 
Cockerell 
Coutts & Stephen 


«7-89 

152 

11, 

22-23 


Crane 
Pearce 
Stephen 
Zaehnsdorf 


117-119 

101 

39-44 

83-86 



XXVI. COVERING 



Adam 93-101.6-7, 

119-128 

Amett 59-67 

Cockerell 159-168, 

186-187, 263-279 

Couttsj & Stephen 11-12, 

42-59 
Crane 25-26, 123-133 

(a) Leather 

Adam 6-7,97-100 

Amett 59-66 

Cockerell 263-279 

Coutts & Stephen 42-52 
Crane 25-26 

(b) Cloth 

Adam 6, 95-97 

Amett; 64 

Cockerell 186-187 

Coutts & Stephen 52-59 



Dana 26-28, 63-82 

McNamee 19-23 

Pearce 86-103 

Zaehnsdorf 87-93 

Report of Committee 

of Arts on Leather 

for Bk. Bind'g. 



Dana 71-77, 63-70 

McNamee 21-23 

Report of Com. on 

Leather. 

Zaehnsdorf 87-91 



Crane 


26 


Dana 


78-82 


McNamee 


20 


Zaehnsdorf 


91 
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